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Air View of Sunset Magazine Offices 
Menlo Park, San Mateo County, California 
Main Entrance is in right foreground. Garden is bordered by San Francisquito 
Creek. City of Palo Alto is in upper left. 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


The Plan’s the Thing— Or Is It? 


Advccates of a cause sometimes become zealots, and zealots can be real 
handicaps to progress. Unreasonableness on one side of an argument begets 
equal unreasonableness on the other, and the result can be a stalemate. 

In the planning field, the mark of the zealot is his unbending adherence to 
the motto, “the Plan’s the thing.” True, during the period when organized 
planning is being sold to a community, the preparation of a city plan is an objec- 
tive in itself. But once this has been accomplished, the well balanced citizen-— 
and planner—recognizes it for what it is and always should be—a guide and not 
a strait-jacket. From then on, the plan is a means, not an end. Only the zealot 
regards it as sacrosanct and immutable. 

The ultimate objective, of course, is a smoothly functioning community. 
goal is not easy of attainment. The modern city is a mechanism of tremendous 
complexity. Technological developments, shifts in economic conditions, develop- 
ments in other fields, all sooner cr later affect the city plan. Our urban areas 
are still adjusting to the automobile, which has been with us for half a century. 
They are in the midst of a painful readjustment to a devalued dollar. The poten- 
tial effects of atomic energy are just beginning to be assessed. In the light of 
these and other developments, who can argue that any city plan is untouchable? 

The springboard for these comments is U.L.I.’s receipt from the Detroit 
Edison Company of the following provisions which are being suggested for inclu- 
sion in zoning ordinances within its service area. 


This 


Proposed Provisions 
DEFINITIONS 

Public Utility. Any person, firm, corporation, municipal department or 
Board duly authorized to furnish and furnishing under state or municipal regu- 
lations, to the public, electricity, gas, steam, telephone, telegraph, transportation, 
or water. 

Essential Services. The phrase “essential services” means the erection, con- 
struction, alteration, or maintenance by public utilities or municipal departments 
or commissions of underground or overhead gas, electrical, steam, or water 
transmission or distribution systems, collection, communication, supply or dis- 
posal systems, including towers, poles, wires, mains, drains, sewers, pipes, con- 
duits, cables, fire alarm boxes, police call boxes, traffic signals, hydrants, and other 
similar equipment, and accessories in connection therewith, but not including 
buildings, reasonably necessary for the furnishing of adequate service by such 
public utilities or municipal departments or commissions or for the public health 
or safety or general welfare. 


District USES 


Residential Districts. Publicly-owned buildings, public utility buildings, 
telephone exchanges, transformer stations, and substations subject to the approval 
of the Plan Commission as being not injurious to the surrounding neighborhood 
and in accord with the spirit and purpose of this ordinance. 


Business Districts. Publicly-owned buildings, public utility buildings, tele- 
phone exchanges, transformer stations, and substations with service yards but 
without storage yards. Water and sewage pumping stations. 

Commercial Districts. Warehouse, storage and transfer buildings and yards. 
Railroad transfer and storage tracks. 

Industrial Districts. Heating and power plants. 


Coal, coke and fuel yards. 
Water supply and sewage disposal plants. 


Water and gas tanks. 
Boarp OF APPEALS 


Permit the erection and use of a building, or an addition to an existing build- 
ing, of a public service corporation or for public utility purposes, in any per- 
mitted district to a greater height or of larger area than the district reauirements 
herein established, and permit the location in any use district of a public utility 
building, structure or use if the Board shall find such use, height, area, building 
or structure reasonably necessary for the public convenience and service and 
provided such building, structure or use is designed, erected and landscaped to 
conform harmoniously with the general architecture and plan of such district. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Essential Services. Essential services shall be permitted as authorized and 
regulated by law and other ordinances... it being the intention hereof to exempt 
such essential services from the application of this ordinance. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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NICHOLS FOUNDATION 
AWARDS FOR 1952-1953 


Awards totalling $1,600 have been 
made to six students of Michigan State 
College by the J. C. Nichols Founda- 
tion of the Urban Land Institute for 
submitting the best essays on “The 
Improvement and Development of 
Community Life in the United States”. 
The prizes were announced in May by 
Richard J. Seltzer, chairman of ULI’s 
Foundation Committee. This was the 
second in a series of annual com- 
petitions. 

The top award of $500 went to 
Richard Duke, of Clinton, Md., a stu- 
dent of urban planning whose essay 
was entitled “Mobility—A New Aspect 
of Community Life.” 

Recipients of the other awards were: 
Robert Hinckley, Cadillac, Mich., “Gar- 
bage—An Old Problem Gives a New 
Answer”, $300: George M. Stabler, 
Wallingford, Pa. “The Community 
Leadership Resource Survey: An Aid 
to Community Progress”, $200; Mrs. 
Hannah Richmond, New York, N. Y.. 
“Facilitating Fluoridation Through 
Community Organization”, $200; 
Charles A. Franzman, Evansville, Ind.. 
“The Atomic Age and the American 
Community”, $200; and J. Jerome Bar- 
trop, Grosse Pointe, Mich., “Factors 
Governing the Design of Land for 
Neighborhood Use’, $200. 
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COMMERCE IN MENLO PARK 


It is only occasionally that we glimpse 
a completely satisfactory solution to a 
problem of land use which at the same 
time incorporates excellence of func- 
tional and architectural design. When 
the solution can also live with fine resi- 
dential development in complete har- 
mony while providing essential em- 
ployment and strengthening the mu- 
nicipal tax base (see May URBAN 
LAND), it is worth special mention. 

Such a solution, or one closely ap- 
proaching it, came forcibly to our at- 
tention recently with a visit to the pub- 
lication offices of SUNSET MAGAZINE in 
Menlo Park, San Mateo County, Cal.-— 
not that you must go to California for 
perfect answers. The technical ability 
to develop these answers is not too 
hard to find anywhere in the U.S. But 
the will to carry them through in the 
spirit of the SUNSET enterprise is not 
often enough in evidence. 

SuNSET MAGAZINE could have fol- 
lowed the usual line of least resistance 
in 1951 and remained in its downtown 
San Francisco location; or it could have 
built an attractive, more or less effi- 
cient and orthodox, but uninspired, 
office building in any number of places 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. In- 
stead, L. W. Lane, SuNSET’s publisher, 
chose a location in Menlo Park, an at- 
tractive, upper middle class residential 
community of some 20,000 persons in 
the southern end of San Mateo County, 
thirty miles from the Golden Gate. 


Zoning Problems 


Menlo Park had a carefully drawn 
zoning ordinance. The question of in- 
troducing a new type of commercial 
use into the city’s land use pattern 
posed problems which were met by the 
establishment of an Administrative and 
Professional Zone in which residential 
uses were excluded and commercial de- 
velopment limited to professional and 
office working areas of the highest 
quality. Minimum lot size was estab- 
lished at two acres. Building coverage 
was set at a maximum of 40 percent. 
Building setbacks and yard areas were 
specified, and architectural plans re- 
quired approval of the planning com- 
mission. Off-street parking space was 
specified at the rate of at least one 
parking space for each 250 square feet 
of office area. All open areas exposed 
to the street must be completely land- 
scaped in accordance with approved 
plans. The residential character of 
adjacent areas must be protected. Re- 
strictive? Yes, but let’s look at the 
results. 


Urban Land 


Under this zoning classification, a 
district of about 80 acres was estab- 
lished. In 1950, a seven-acre tract in 
Linfield Oaks, bordering on San Fran- 
cisquito Creek, was taken by SUNSET 
MAGAZINE for its new home. The build- 
ing subsequently erected there appears 
at first glance to be an extensive resi- 
dence in the traditional architecture of 
the West Coast. It takes a second look 
to identify the plant as a workshop in 
which some 140 persons earn a living 
and turn out a monthly magazine with 
a circulation of over half a million, 
which, incidentally, is unique in its 
field. At this point, a brief explanation 
of what SUNSET MAGAZINE is may be 
of interest to the unfamiliar reader. 


Sunset Magazine 


The magazine was originally founded 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad for 
eastern consumption. Later it was 
purchased by the Lane Publishing 
Company. Since then, it has become 
what its publisher calls a magazine for 
the West. As such, it has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the few suc- 
cessful regional publications in the 
magazine field. Four subjects repre- 
sent the interests of the magazine: 
gardening; home building and decora- 
tion; food; and travel. 

The office building housing the main 
office of SUNSET MAGAZINE presents an 
excellent example in all four fields in 
addition to being a functional work- 
shop as the accompanying illustration 
shows. 

Coming back to the Sunset plant, we 
find under one roof combined office and 
food laboratory. A lofty reception 
room opens out onto a lawn and dem- 
onstration garden area in which plants 
native to the West Coast are arranged 
geographically, ranging from Puget 
Sound to the Mexican Border. Buiid- 
ing wings contain executive and edi- 
torial offices, storage and garage, and 
a test kitchen and barbecue where all 
published food recipes are prepared 
and pre-tested on the employees. An 
enclosed off-street parking area pro- 
vides ample employee and 
parking. 


visitor 


Report by the Planning Commission 


Experience with this type of land use 
zoning and development is well set 
forth in the master plan report of 
Menlo Park recently prepared by the 
city planning commission: 

“During 1948, the Citv of Menlo Park 
embarked on an experiment in plan- 


ning and environment control that was 
at once bold and thoughtful. This was 
the creation of a land use area re- 
stricted to ‘Administrative, Executive 
Professional and Research Institution’ 
use. Building lot minimums were set 
at two acres with a maximum coverage 
of 40% permitted. This was an invita- 
tion to large companies to build their 
offices in the country. At the same 
time it was a clear statement that it is 
possible to build office buildings in 
what are essentially residential neigh- 
borhoods without detracting from 
either one, providing, of course, that 
design, harmonious with the residen- 
tial neighborhood, is part of the plan, 
and provided that large amounts of 
open area are guaranteed and that off- 
street parking is ample to take all em- 
ployees’ cars off the streets. 

“Far from being an experiment, 
today this zoning practice is eminently 
successful. The Lane Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of ‘Sunset’ Magazine, 
the Magna Engineering Company, 
manufacturers of the ‘Shopsmith’ home 
power tool, and the All State Insurance 
Company now occupy buildings in this 
area, with the American Insurance 
Company constructing an additional 
office building. These companies will 
occupy approximately 15 acres, leaving 
approximately 11 acres in this zone un- 
built. With the completion of ‘con- 
struction of the American Insurance 
Company’s offices, approximately 475 
employees will work in this area, with 
possible expansion to 650 employees. 

“Not only has this type of land use 
planning been successful due to its 
high standards for design and occu- 
pancy, its low density use and off- 
street parking, but it comes at a point 
in economic history when large com- 
panies are expanding and looking for 
new space and when the conventional 
place for locating such activities, the 
central districts of the large metropoli- 
tan centers, are becoming less and less 
inviting due to traffic congestion and 
confusion. 

“For all these reasons, the Master 
Plan recommends the extension of the 
city’s professional and administrative 
area. Such a designation is therefore 
placed on approximately 40 acres now 
a part of Stanford Village, having ap- 
proximately 2,000 feet of frontage on 
Middlefield Road and adjoining the 
present administrative and professional 
area, and to an additional four acres 
between Santa Monica and Santa Mar- 
gareta Streets on the east side of Mid- 
dlefield Road. 
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“This will result in a total of 70 acres 
of professional and administrative land 
in this area. At rates of employment 
in existing companies in this zone, it 
can be expected that this land will 
eventually result in the employment of 
approximately 3,200 persons in this 
area. 

“A payroll of 3,200 people in basic 
employment of this nature will provide 
the economic base for a total popula- 
tion of almost 26,000 people, when one 
counts retail and service purchases and 
the families of all those employed 
and engaged in business. 

“The 40 acre parcel is now owned by 
the Federal Government and is the site 
of the former World War II installa- 
tion, Dibble General Hospital. It is 
leased to Stanford University and is 
being used for student veteran housing 
and for the Stanford Research Institute. 
As the veteran population at Stanford 
decreases, the need for University oc- 
cupancy of this area will decrease. The 
exact date for formal return of the land 
to the United States for disposition 
not now known by anyone. Neverthe- 
less, by placing this area in the pro- 
fessional land use area at this time the 
City of Menlo Park is placing on rec- 
ord and making known its wishes with 
regard to the ultimate development 0! 
this land. At the time that this land 
becomes available for private sale, the 
city and the developer may very well 
agree to extend the proposed profes- 
sional zone further than indicated on 
the Master Plan. This is to be encour- 
aged. In fact, the city should keep this 
type of use in mind when large new 
areas are available for annexation to 
the city. 

“Experience has now proven that this 
type of use is compatable with adjacent 
residential uses if planned properly 
from the start and if the same high 
standards now in existence are adhered 
and administrative 
offices may very well become the basic 
industry of Menlo Park in the future— 
replacing the harried commuter (who 
is rapidly becoming less of a predom- 
inant figure in Menlo Park). When this 
day comes, the social, economic and 
cultural life of the city and the region 
will be healthier for it. Living five 
minutes or less from work will simply 
mean more time for recreational, edu- 
cational and cultural activities; more 
time to spend with the family; a 
healthier and more alert citizenry. This 
certainly should be the aim and end of 
the economic and social organization 
of our cities. In the case of Menlo 
Park, it looks as if an increasing num- 
ber of people will be able to live and 


to. Professional 
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work in an environment which will 
permit the enjoyment of this type of 
living.” 


How About Your Town? 


It can’t be done in your community? 
Perhaps not to the extent to which it 
has been developed in Menlo Park— 
or with quite the charm or eye for de- 
tail that seems to come so naturally in 
California. But the fact that it has 
been and is being done is a demonstra- 
tion that properly conceived and ad- 
ministered non-residential uses, which 
are so vital to the economic base of the 
community, can live together in har- 
mony with the best residential develop- 
ment if—and there are some big “ifs”— 
the busines men, the citizens, and the 
public officials have the best interests 
of the community at heart; if an honest 
effort is made to solve mutual prob- 
lems; and if the City Fathers wiil 
set a consistently high level of ad- 
ministration. 


ENABLING OLDER BUSINESS 
DISTRICTS TO COMPETE 

The surge of construction in planned 
shopping causing concern 
about the ability of older, established 
business sections to compete with the 
new upstarts. 

The modernization of old business 
sections is difficult because of the high 
costs involved, with little direct return 
on the investment. But unless im- 
provements are made, the tax income 
from such districts may not only be 
greatly reduced, but the areas them- 
may become a blight on the 
community as a whole. 

There are many examples of places 
where changes could be made at not 
too great a cost, but failure to act has 
encouraged planned shopping centers 
to spring up in outlying areas. As these 
new centers prosper, particularly in 
the smaller cities, there is bound to 
be competition that can adversely 
affect the business volume and prop- 
erty values in the other districts. 

What community has done in 
lifting its business center is told 
about and illustrated in a recent issue 
of The American City magazine. The 
example cited is that of New Canaan, 
Connecticut, as reported by Clarence 
E. Costales, the First Selectman. 


centers is 


selves 


one 
face 


The New Canaan Story 


“The planning board had for several 
years discussed the possibilities of ac- 
quiring a full square block in the center 
of the business district and demolish- 
ing all of the buildings situated on it. 


This permitted the widening of streets 
on all four sides and left a park in th: 
remaining area. 

“As a sequel to this undertaking, 
bottleneck at the end of our two prin- 
cipal streets—which 
could be eliminated; store fronts on 
the south side could be cut back 22 
feet and remodeled to conform to the 
rest of the street. 


were narrow- 


“Up to now, we had two strong retail 
areas which were connected by this 
weak link of a block of old and rathe: 
undesirable buildings, 
For 


had been a constant 


fronting on a 
block 
irritation to the 
people using the New Canaan shopping 
district. 


narrow street. years the 


THE PLAN’S THE THING—OR 
IS IT? 

(Continued from Page 2) 
Utility services are essential to the 
Utilities 
do not create load centers, but are ex- 


good life in our urban areas. 


pected to serve them at the flip of a 
Their 
ability to do this is dependent upon 


switch or the turn of a handle. 


the installation of pipes, wires, pump- 
and 
other facilities, the locations of which 


ing stations, substations, many 
are rather closely determined by engi- 
neering and economic factors. As com- 
and 


comes scarcer, the problem of locating 


munities grow vacant land be- 


these necessary facilities becomes in- 
finitely more difficult. 

Clearly, here is a problem calling for 
the closest cooperation between utili- 
Each has 
other; 


contribute to the 


ties and planning officials. 


something to learn from the 
much to 
Both are 


the same objective 


each has 
solution. working toward 
a community fer 
better living. They should work closely 
together. 

Meanwhile, we cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the spelling out by a util- 
ity company of principles every plan- 
ner should recognize may not indicate 
that, somewhere in Michigan, it may 
have encountered too much insistence 


that “the Plan’s the thing.” 


ROBERT B. GARRABRANT, 
Secretary, Industrial Councii 
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